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claim seems made that specific types of intoxication are associated 
with specific types of "functional" disorder, in the sense of syphilis 
with general paralysis. Whether there is any psychotic reaction at 
all to the infection, and if so, what the type of psychotic reaction 
will be, appears a matter of the individual constitution. 

Necessarily there are in a book of this kind, many points that the 
layman may scarcely criticize without impertinence. Dr. Cotton's 
results have not yet had sufficiently wide confirmation to bring about 
their general acceptance by psychiatric authority. For such an ex- 
tensive testing of these hypotheses, Dr. Meyer pleads forcibly in 
his introduction, while plainly stating that the findings are beyond 
what his experience appears to be. It is a distinctly objective prob- 
lem, not open to such difficulties of personal equation as apply in 
the case of psychoanalysis. Dr. Cotton's work is on its face, much 
more confidence-inspiring than the average presentation under psy- 
choanalytic influence. This last has been an outstanding contribution 
to the psychiatry of the past decade. The subject-matter of this 
book is a not less worthy challenge. 

F. L. Wells. 

Boston Psychopathic Hospitau 

Sociology and Ethics: The Facts of Social Life as the Source of 
Solutions for the Theoretical and Practical Prollems of Ethics. 
Edward Caky Hates. New York : D. Appleton and Co. 1921. 
Pp. viii + 354. 

This essay aims to present sociology as the scientific ethics. All 
previous interpretations are to be superseded by "knowledge of the 
method of realizing our human possibilities discovered by scientists 
and seers and inwrought in the common sense and common sentiments 
of a society." (p. 5). Theological hypotheses were based upon the 
inadequately social concept of God; a priori speculation scorned the 
facts of human life. But now, with the coming of Sociology, we shall 
get away from "bad" philosophy — ^before Spencer and Comte — and 
view all things in the light of social causation. We shall explain 
everything by reference to the collection of psychophysical organisms 
and their natural conditioning. Whereupon, ethics is to become a 
natural science (p. 511). 

After setting forth the advantages of an unconditioned determin- 
ism, the author proceeds to the crucial question: "What social 
order?" "Clearly no social order can be regarded as the standard 
since every social order must itself be measured" (p. 111). As 
answer, we are given the hypothesis (interestingly American) that 
the maximum of activity, the greatest quantity of human energy in 
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its various forms actualized constitutes the desired good. "The 
object attained by successful functioning, whatever that object may 
be, has worth only if that object itself be an activity or a means to 
be used by further activity" (p. 113). The five classes of activity- 
values are: (a) physical experience, represented by the comfort 
of warmth and ease, the exhilaration of muscular movement, the 
gratification of bodily appetites"; (5) esthetic pleasures; (c) 
"satisfactions that accompany the active exercise of the intellectual 
powers . . . the distinctive delight of the reader"; (d) social 
experiences; (e) personal satisfactions (pp. 129-35). The reason 
why Sociology does not aim to set up a qualitative "science of val- 
ues" is "because the values of life are so accessible to ordinary ex- 
perience, observation and inference and knowledge of them is so 
current in human intercourse" (p. 162). 

One might, at this point, be inclined to ask: "Is not ethics pre- 
cisely such an effort to determine qualitatively a scale of values by 
methods somewhat more penetrating and exact than rules of thumb 
current in ordinary experience?" And the question repeats itself 
persistently as one continues reading. The sanction for any given 
activity, according to our author, is a "concensus of the competent" 
with reference to "what men in their experience have called good." 
And this experience he regards as "incommensurable," "indefin- 
able," "indescribable" as is the color red (p. 176). Yet somehow 
"social experience" teaches us "that conduct is right which is the 
condition of experience that is valuable." So that we may 
hope to realize good, presumably by the trial and error method, 
as definitely as natural science lays down the conditions under which 
crops may be raised or insects exterminated. The new common sense 
(by which the author means that which is common to the Zulu and 
Woodrow Wilson — p. 314) born of advancing science will provide 
extraordinary progress somewhere, though we know not whither and 
it will be accompanied by "more stirring poetry and nobler art than 
ever sprang from the cathedral-building mysticism of the medisevals" 
(p. 208). But . . . hands off for all save the natural scientists ! "It 
(science) claims that the whole range of phenomena, mental as well 
as physical — the entire universe, in so far as it can be known by man 
—is its field" (p. 217). 

The above will serve as examples of the reflections, facts, and 
inferences which the author presents. It confessedly "skirts the 
entrance to vistas which it does not penetrate" (p. vii). With the 
utmost generality and with no endeavor to base his conclusions upon 
systematic "facts," whether of sociology, history, religion, psychol- 
ogy or natural science, it seeks at once to deny the most potent 
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motives which have hitherto as a matter of fact determined men's 
actions, and to project a maximum of human activity of all sorts 
(perhaps also animal and molecular?) into a completely mechanized 
world. Unfortunately our author with his "free, critical, intelli- 
gence" rising superior to "illusion, speculation and faith" is yet un- 
convincing. The difficulty is not that one disagrees with most of his 
observations. They are not pertinent to his general conclusions. He 
can hardly be said to be aware of the problem of ethics, strenuously as 
he combats all the unnamed deluded, who have hitherto sought to 
measure values of human activity in relationship to the most inclu- 
sive data obtainable, data which, moreover, not a little * * free, critical 
intelligence" has discovered. Perhaps as his programme develops 
he will be able to give us the sociological facts, statistics, experi- 
ments, to demonstrate how men have no longer any right to value the 
music of J. S. Bach or the outworn activity of inference other than 
that of counting heads. 

John M. Wabbeke. 
Mount Holtoke Coulbob. 

Psychology, A Study of Mental Life. R. S. Woodwobth. New 

York : Holt, 1921. Pp. 10 + 580. 

In this book the author has brought together the newer currents 
in the science and added them to the older contributions. The gen- 
eral attitude is much influenced by the behavioristic attitude and 
specifically by Watson's book, without, however, accepting the ex- 
treme statements. Consciousness is retained as a psychological 
category, and the introspective method is not discarded. Full 
recognition is given to the value of the objective method, that 
would be the exclusive method of behaviorism. 

The order of treatment follows Watson as far as he goes. Wood- 
worth begins with the nervous system, treated for function rather 
than for structure. The cuts are on the whole schematic. The na- 
tive characters, instinct, emotion and feeling are treated next, and 
sensation, attention, intelligence, learning, and memory follow in 
order. Association is treated after memory, then follow percep- 
tion, reasoning and imagination, ajid finally will and the self. This 
means that the plan is to proceed from the concrete to the abstract, 
rather than from the logically simple to the complex. It will be 
interesting to see how it works with the student. Bach text and 
variation is an educational experiment and the only criterion is the 
pragmatic one. 

Aside from the arrangement, the most original part of the book 
is the chapter on association in which the nervous processes involved 



